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EDUCATION IN COLONIAL VIRGINIA. 
Past VI. 

CoMPAKATTVE RESULTS. 

Mr. Jefferson wrote to Joseph C. Cabell in 1820 that " the mass 
of education in Virginia before the Revolution placed her with the 
foremost of her sister colonies." 1 

Of the truth of Mr. Jefferson's remark there can be no doubt 
after instituting a comparison with Massachusetts, who is gener- 
ally admitted to have been the most enlightened of Virginia's 
northern sisters. 

To both these colonies came very nearly the same elements of 
society in England. The principal planters of Massachusetts were 
English gentlemen of no inconsiderable fortunes. If, in the long 
run, more of this class came to Virginia, Massachusetts had less 
of the convict and servant element. 

But too much should not be made of this last distinction to the 
disadvantage of Virginia; for that Massachusetts had quite her 
share of disreputable characters is apparent from the words of 
Rev. John White, one of the most active colonizers of Massachu- 
setts, who, writing in 1632 to John Winthrop, said that "the very 
scum of the earth was sent to New England"; that "great and 
fundamental errors have been committed in the plantation, profit 
being the chief aim, and not the propagation of religion." 2 

On the other hand, it is well known that the climate of Eastern 
Virginia was at first most deadly to the newcomers from England. 
Exposed to labor in the hot tobacco fields, the servants perished by 
hundreds from fluxes and malarial fevers. As late as 1671, when 
negro laborers were beginning to be preferred, Sir William Berkeley 

1 Writings of Jefferson (Randolph), Vol. IV., page 23. 

2 Calendar of Colonial State Papers, 1575-1660, edited by W". Noel Sains- 
bury, page 155. There were many servants in New England. Palfrey, II.,, 
29 ; Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, 83-86. 

5 
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reported that four out of five white servants had hitherto succumbed 
to the inroads of disease. 1 If we suppose that Mr. Jefferson referred 
to the surviving malefactors and their descendants, his statement 
that " the malefactors and their descendants amounted to no more 
than 4,000 at the time of the Revolution" may not have been very 
far-fetched.* The class of servants who survived were, undoubt- 
edly, those who suffered the least exposure — that is to say, the 
better class; and among these were many political refugees of 
family and education. It must not be forgotten that the word 
"servant" was, in the seventeenth century, a much wider term 
than now. Everybody in the employment of another was called a 
"servant." Wards, secretaries, apprentices, etc., were "servants." 
Virginia society in the eighteenth century was a democracy 
based upon negro slavery. 3 The differences in wealth, and the 
monopoly of the offices in the hands of a few leading families in 
each county, passed as little before the mighty influence of the 
House of Burgesses, whose power had gone on steadily increasing, 
till the governor and council were scarcely more than figure heads 
during this century. 4 And it is a remarkable fact that down to 
1736 this house rested practically on universal suffrage. 

1 Hening's Stats., II., p. 415. My attention was called to this reference 
by Edward W. James, Esq. 

5 Brown estimates "the number of newcomers to die during the seasoning 
period" as "sometimes more than sixty in one hundred, sometimes less." 
(First Republic in America, page 40.) In 1621-22, of 2,423 persons (750 ac- 
climated and 1,673 newcomers), 1,183 had died en route and in Virginia. In 
1723 George Hume wrote as follows: "All that come to this country have, or- 
dinarily, sickness at first, which they call a seasoning, of w " , I shall assure you, 
I had a most severe one when I went to town. . . . This place (Virginia) is only 
good for doctors and ministers, who have very good encouragement here." 
(Quarterly, VI., 253, 254.) The discovery of quinine, the clearing up of 
the woods, and the withdrawal of the habitations of the planters from the 
creeks and rivers to the high ground of the interior, produced a very different 
condition; and immigrants can now live in Eastern Virginia in the full enjoy- 
ment of health. Williamsburg, which is situated on the ridge of the penin- 
sula formed by the York and James Eivers, has long been famed for its free- 
dom from mosquitoes and all malarial influences. 

3 It was a white democracy, a race aristocracy in which all whites were 
aristocrats. 

4 In 1677 Robert Beverley was persecuted by the governor and council be- 
cause, as Clerk of the House of Burgesses, he would not surrender their jour- 
nal. In 1730 the tables are turned, and the governor and the council protest 
against the action of the Burgesses in demanding their journal. {MS. Council 
Journal.) Spotswood complained in 1715 of " their obstinate temper." (Let- 
ters, I., 138.) "Such was their Temper and understanding . . . their 
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The history of the ballot in Virginia begins with the General 
Assembly that met at Jamestown in 1619. Prom this period on 
to 1670 the right of suffrage was, with the exception of one elec- 
tion, exercised by the whole body of freemen, without distinction 
of religion, or, as far as we know, of race, color, or other condition. 
At first every plantation or settlement was entitled to the suffrage; 
and when counties were created, not only every county, but every 
parish of a county, was represented. Voting was looked upon not 
only as a right, but as a duty, and Virginia is the only one of the 
colonies that throughout its colonial life made voting compulsory. 

The first attempted restriction on the ballot in Virginia occurred 
in 1655, during the period of the Commonwealth. But, though it 
showed that Puritanism was far from meaning republicanism, it 
was repealed the next session. At length, in 1670, the Burgesses, 
who had ceased to be representative by being continued by Berke- 
ley ten years in office, made the permanent restriction of a free- 
hold. But, as the law did not define the extent of the freehold, 
the restriction, for many years, was apparent rather than real. 
Governor Spotswood complained, in 1713, that "any one can vote, 
though just out of the condition of a servant, and that can but pur- 
chase half an acre of ground." 1 Not until 1736 did the freehold 
qualification become defined. Then the qualification was made one 
hundred acres without a house, and twenty -five acres with a house, 
or the ownership of a house and lot in any town. This was, how- 
ever, modified in 1769 by substituting fifty acres for one hundred 
acres in the case where there was no house. 

humour and principles . . . that they would aim at no other acts than what 
invaded y Prerogative or thwarted the government." (Vol. II., p. 130.) 
Dinwiddie complained in 1754: "I am sorry to find them very much in a Re- 
publican way of thinking, and indeed they do not act in a proper constitutional 
way, but making encroachments on the prerogatives of the crown," etc., 
{Letters, I., 100.) In 1756, Dinwiddie expressed to the House his resentment 
at "the great indignity" offered the Supreme Court of the Colony by the 
mace-bearer, who entered the bar and took away such of the ministers of the 
court as were members of the House. ("An unprecedented step "(!) ). 

1 Spotswood's Letters, II., p. 1 : " For the mobb of this country having tryed 
their strength in the late election, and finding themselves able to carry whom 
they please, have generally chosen representatives of their own class, who as 
their principal Recommendation, have declared; their resolution to raise no 
tax on the people, let the occasion be what it will. This is owing to a defect 
in the Constitution, which allows to every one, tho' but just out of the condi- 
tion of a servant, and that can but purchase half an acre of land, an equal vote 
with the man of best Estate in the country." 
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About the time of the Revolution the percentage of actual white 
voters was double that in Massachusetts. 

If we arbitrarily divide society into three classes, the following 
statement is very nearly the truth. The first class was much 
larger in Virginia than in Massachusetts. They were better edu- 
cated, read more, and were more accustomed to polite circles. 
But they did not engross the political power as the aristocrats did 
in Massachusetts. 

The second class, in Virginia, which comprised the great mass 
of the independent farmers, was more numerous relatively, and 
better educated than the similar class in Massachusetts. 

The third class, or poor whites, who in other countries com- 
pose the bulk of mankind, was much fewer in number than in 
Massachusetts. They were certainly not more ignorant than the 
fishermen of Massachusetts during the eighteenth century. 

Now as to the proofs. First Glass. — Mr. William S. Appleton, 
in the JVew England Historical and Genealogical Register (for 
July, 1891), shows that only twenty-nine of all the settlers men- 
tioned in Savage's Genealogical Dictionary can be traced to an- 
cestors recorded in Heraldic Visitations of England. This, of 
course, is an under estimate, and the researches of Henry F. 
Waters and others have increased this number. But though little 
money has been spent in the work by Virginians, a much greater 
number of the settlers can be traced to honorable English alli- 
ances. There is, undoubtedly, despite the universal neglect and 
injuries of war and fire, more evidence of refinement preserved in 
Virginia by means of tombstones, 1 book-plates,* and records of 

1 A full record of these stones, scattered throughout the eastern counties, 
and now fast crumbling away, would be interesting. Very many have armo- 
rial bearings. Some of the inscriptions have been printed in The Quabteklt. 

2 Charles Dexter Allen, in his interesting work, American Book-Plates 
•(1894), notes these differences between the South and the North, that the 
former, "to which came men of wealth and leisure with cultivated tastes, 
bringing books and musical instruments with them, retaining their connection 
with the far-away home by correspondence and visits, sending their sons to 
the great universities to be educated, and to the law schools for a finishing 
course, and ordering their clothes, books and furniture and all the luxuries of 
life from England, " was the first to use book-plates ; that, ' ' the earliest comers 
to New England had a prejudice against coats-of-arms and trinkets of such like 
character, which their descendants, however, soon forgot "; that the native en- 
gravers, who did most of the work for New Englanders, were not particular in 
producing plates to follow authentic arms, etc. (Pp. 3, 4, 113.) In 1750, an Eng- 
lish coach painter came to New England, and furnished a number of families 
with arms, which have since been discovered as bogus. (QtrABTEBLY, I. , p. 112.) 
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libraries, 1 than in any other of the colonies. Williamsburg was 
the first colonial town to have a theatre (1716), and the first to 
have an asylum for the insane (1769). Travellers were witnesses 
to the cultivation and numbers of first-class men in Virginia.* But 

1 Specimens of the libraries in Colonial Virginia have been published in the 
Quabterly. Ralph Wormeley (1650-1701) had a library of over four hundred 
titles, Richard Lee (1674-1715) had one of over three hundred titles, Dr. 
Charles Brown (died 1 738), one of six hundred and seventeen volumes, William 
Dunlop (living in 1765) had several thousand volumes of "most arts and 
sciences," William Byrd, who died in 1744, had nearly four thousand volumes. 
In New England, John Winthrop, who died in 1678, had a library of two hun- 
dred and sixty-nine titles. George Dennis, who had the largest library at 
New London in 1726, had one hundred and thirty-nine books. John Eliott, 
who had the most comprehensive list in New England in the period between 
1713-1745, had two hundred and forty-three titles. (Weeden's Social and Eco- 
nomic History of New England.') 

2 Rev. Hugh Jones, the intelligent professor of mathematics in William and 
Mary College, said: "They live in the same neat manner, dress after the same 
modes, and behave themselves exactly as the gentry in London; most families 
of any note have a coach, chariot, Berlin or chaise." — Present State of Vir- 
ginia, 1724. 

J. F. D. Smythe wrote in 1773 : " [The first class] are here more respect- 
able and numerous than any other province in America. These, in general, 
have had a liberal education, possess enlightened understandings and a 
thorough knowledge of the world that furnishes them with an ease and free- 
dom of manners and conversation highly to their advantage in exterior, which 
no vicissitude of fortune or place can divest them of, they being actually, ac- 
cording to my ideas, the most agreeable and best companions, friends and 
neighbors that need be desired. The greater number of them keep their car- 
riages, and have handsome services of plate; but they all, without exception, 
have studs, as well as sets of elegant and beautiful horses." 

The Due de Liancourt wrote that "in spite of the Virginia love for dissipa- 
tion, the taste for reading is commoner there among men of the first class 
than in any other part of America. " 

John Davis wrote : " The higher Virginians seem to venerate themselves as 
men, and I am persuaded there was not one in the company who would have 
felt embarrassed at being admitted to the presence and conversation of the 
greatest monarch on earth. There is a compound of virtue and vice in every 
character; no man was ever yet faultless, but whatever may be advanced 
against Virginians, their good qualities will ever outweigh their defects, and 
when the effervescence of youth has abated, when reason asserts her empire, 
there is no man on earth who discovers more exalted sentiments, more con- 
tempt for baseness, more love for justice, more sensibility of feeling, than a 
Virginian." . . . " The New Jersey man is distinguished by his provincial dia- 
lect, and seldom enlarges his mind or transfers his attention to others ; the 
Virginian is remarkable for his colloquial happiness, loses no opportunity of 
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these aristocrats were not separated from the mass of the people as 
were the aristocrats of Massachusetts. There was no law in Virginia 
like that of the general court of Massachusetts in 1651, defining 
the various classes in society, and regulating the kind of dress. 1 
There was no law at William and Mary as existed at Tale and 
Harvard Colleges, requiring students to be ranked according to 
their quality. 8 The annual elections 3 of the town meetings were 
mainly formal, since, by reason of the law requiring the incun> 
bents to be first put to the vote, the town authorities continued in- 
definitely in office. This law was the most rigid possible, since it 
was a theocratic one. In each colony a hierarchy of ministers 
was the power behind the throne till many years after the Eevo- 
lution. Their mandates were made known through an " Election 
Sermon." 4 Weeden sums up the character of the New England 

knowledge, and delights to show his wit at the expense of his neighbor." — 
Davis' Travels in the United States, page 367. 

'The law of Massachusetts divided the people into the "better class," 
"those above the ordinary degree," and those of "mean condition." It was 
pronounced "intolerable " for poor folks " to wear gold or silver lace, or walk 
in great boots, or wear silk or tiffany hoods or scarfs." In 1673, twenty-five 
wives and five maids of Springfield, Northampton, Hatfield, Westfield, were pre- 
sented as persons of small estate, "some for wearing silk, some for long hair 
and other extravagances." Magistrates, their wives and children, and mili- 
tary commissioned officers, or "such whose quality and estate have been above 
the ordinary degree, though now decayed," were freed from this legislative 
control. — Weeden, p. 289. 

2 In his Life of John Adams, Charles Francis Adams writes: "In the ordi- 
nary intercourse of society, as it existed at that time in New England, the 
effect of a college education was to introduce a youth of the condition of John 
Adams into a different class of familiar acquaintance from that of his fathers. 
The distinction of ranks was observed with such punctilious nicety that, ■ in 
the arrangement of every class, precedence was assigned to every individual 
according to the dignity of his birth or to the rank of his parents. John 
Adams was thus placed fourteenth in a class of twenty-four, a station for 
which he was probably indebted rather to the standing of his maternal family 
than that of his father." 

3 For the workings of the ballot in New England, see Bishop's Colonial 
Elections, Prof. Baldwin's Early History of the Ballot in Connecticut, in Ameri- 
can Historical Society Papers, Vol. IV., p. 81, Perry's Historical Collections, 
Massachusetts (Report of Edward Randolph, 1676), Wood's Suppressed His- 
tory of John Adams' Administration, W. Boot Bliss' Old Colony Town, etc. 

4 In Connecticut the "fundamental orders" created an aristocracy at the 
head of which, in later days, was the reverend president of Yale College and 
the twelve clergymen constituting the corporation. The Sunday previous to 
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institutions in the words that " they were democratic in form, but 
aristocratic in the substance of their administration." l 

/Second Class. It must be remembered that, owing to the exist- 
ence of African slavery, the real distinction in Virginia life became 
color, and not class. 2 If, as alleged, slavery tended to produce a 
disparity between the estates of the inhabitants, it also tended to 
confirm the independence of all white people. Mr. Bliss shows 
that nine-tenths of the people of New England were given the 
homely title of "good-man," but in Virginia the white man, if a 
freeman, had to be addressed as "Mister." This difference con- 
tinues to-day, and the fact can be attested by any southern man. 

It is perfectly intelligible, therefore, that the second class, which 
constituted the great bulk of society in both colonies, stood much 
higher in the social plane in Virginia than the corresponding class 
in Massachusetts. In fact, there was no distinct line whatever be- 
tween the first and second classes in Virginia. In public and in 
politics they met on a plane of perfect equality. 3 It is not surpris- 

the town meetings was devoted by them and their subordinates to political 
harangues from the pulpit. On these occasions, even after the Revolution, in 
the heat of political zeal, the preacher would name the individuals who were 
to be selected, and threaten divine vengeance on all who disregarded their 
pious admonitions. The fundamental orders adopted in 1639 remained un- 
changed till 1818. The formidable Eev. John Cotton, of Massachusetts, laid 
down the doctrine, which was superior to forms of election, that "a magistrate 
ought not to be turned into the condition of a private man without good cause, 
and to be publicly convict, no more than the magistrates may not turn a pri- 
vate man out of his freehold without public trial."— Palfrey's History of 
New England, I., 373. 

In Massachusetts the governorship from 1630 to 1672 was practically 
monopolized by four men, John Winthrop, Thomas Dudley, Bichard Bel- 
lingham and John Endicott. The assistants remained in office quite as long as 
members of the council in Virginia appointed by the crown — often as much as 
twenty years at a time ! 

1 The fact is the New England institutions were aristocratic in both form and 
substance. 

4 In 1718, the Council of Virginia, which contained the chief of the aristo- 
cratic order, were accused of courting the people, and of infusing into them a 
jealousy of his Majesty's prerogative. {Letters, II., 283.) Dinwiddie com- 
plained in 1754: "The people here are too much bent on a Eepublican spirit. 
The House of Burgesses making resolves in disposing of the King's money 
without the concurrence of the other branches of the Legislature is without 
precedent." (Letters of Dirvwiddie, I., 236 ) 

3 " Those of the second degree in rank are very numerous, being, perhaps, 
half the inhabitants, and consist of such a variety, singularity, and mixture of 
characters that the exact general criterion and leading feature can scarcely be 
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ing, therefore, that Henry A. Wise should say in Congress, as late 
as 1842: "Wherever black slavery existed, there was found at 
least equality among the white population"; 1 which was only say- 
ing what the Marquis de Chastellux had said before him: "A Vir- 
ginian never resembles a European peasant ; he is always a free- 
man, and participates in the government." Servility, therefore, 
was unknown to any class of white people in the South, before the 
war of 1861. This cannot be said to-day of the northern whites 
employed in menial duties, nor could it be said of the whites of 
the second class in New England in the eighteenth century. 5 

The greater importance given to this second class in Virginia 
society may be proved in many ways. It is shown in the extent of 
the franchise, which in New England was limited to persons made 
"freemen" of the towns by special selection. This selection was 
confined to the Congregational Church, but did not necessarily 
comprise even all members of this church in the colony. Thus 
four-fifths of the adult male population were for long years dis- 
franchised in the New England colonies. 

It is shown in the laws regulating dress and classes in society pre- 
vailing in New England ; in the adherence to the old charters, even 
after the Eevolution, in Connecticut and Ehode Island ; and in the 
persistence in the old monopolistic forms of elections in Massachu- 



asoertained. However, they are generous, friendly, and hospitable in the ex- 
treme ; but mixed with such an appearance of rudeness, ferocity, and haugh- 
tiness, which is, in fact, only a want of polish, occasioned by their deficiencies 
in education and in knowledge of mankind, as well as by their general in- 
tercourse with slaves, over whom they are accustomed to exercise an harsh 
and absolute command. Many of them possess fortunes superior to some of 
the first rank, but their families are not so ancient nor respectable ; a circum- 
stance here held in some estimation. Yet, indeed, notwithstanding this ap- 
parent inconsistency of character, principle, and conduct, numbers of them 
are truly valuable members of society, and few or none deficient in the ex- 
cellences of the intellectual faculties and a natural genius, which, though in 
a great measure unimproved, is generally bright and splendid in an uncom- 
mon degree." — Smythe's Travels. 

1 Congressional Globe, 1841-'42, page 173. 

8 " The public or political character of the Virginians corresponds with 
their private one; they are haughty and jealous of their liberties, impatient 
of restraint, and can scarcely bear the thought of being controlled by any 
superior power. Many of them consider the colonies as independent states, 
not connected with Great Britain otherwise than by having the same common 
King, and being bound to her with natural affection." (Burnaby's Travels in 
Virginia in 1759.) 
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setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. Above all, 
it is shown ia the character of the politics in New England after 
the Revolution. In Virginia the great second class brushed aside 
the formal aristocracy by the total abrogation of aristocratic laws 
and forms, making the State the hotbed of the great Republican 
party of Jefferson. In Massachusetts, on the other hand, the little 
group of exclusive aristocrats had their will supreme over the peo- 
ple by the continuance of aristocratic principles as embodied in the 
course of the Federalist party. 1 

In point of education, the Virginians, judged by present stand- 
ards, would be at a great discount, but, judged by the education 
prevalent in New England during the eighteenth century, they 
were unquestionably better off. The law of Massachusetts of 1646, 
establishing common schools, shows the good intention of the law- 
givers, but that is all. The parents had to pay the masters, and, 
therefore, they were not free schools in our sense. 8 The result 
was that there were few schools of any kind. The soil of New 
England was so poor that the colonial farmer had to require the 
full assistance of his family to keep the wolf from the door.* The 
foremost merchant at Plymouth could not write his name. 
Nathaniel Morton, secretary of the colony, could write, but his 
four married daughters could not, nor could the wife of Governor 

1 The Revolution, with its levelling principles, found congenial soil in Vir- 
ginia, and there nearly all — office-holders included — espoused the American 
cause. In Massachusetts the ascendancy of the aristocracy showed itself in 
the long list of Harvard graduates who were Tories, embracing nearly all the 
office-holders. (See Sabine's Loyalists.) After the peace these men managed 
to get to the front again, and were, according to Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
a strong element in the Federalist party. (See Parties and Patronage in the 
United States, by the Editor.) 

8 Palfrey's History of New England, Vol. II., p. 46. Mr. Bliss writes: 
"There were no free schools. 'Every scoller that comes to wright or syfer or 
to lern lattin shall pay 3 pence per weeke, if to Bead Only then to pay 3 half- 
pence per weeke,' says the Town Becord of July 31st, 1699." — The Old Colony 
Town and Other Sketches, by W. Boot Bliss. 

8 "Their (the colonial farmers) farm labors were too exacting to allow many 
opportunities for mental culture." — Colonial Times on Buzzards Bay, by W. 
Boot Bliss, p. 56. 

"In the opinion of the rural population of New England, schools were an 
unnecessary expense. Oftentimes the formalities of town meetings, by which 
it was ordered 'to set up a school this year,' had no other intent than to show 
an outward compliance with the unpopular school laws of the province. 
Whenever the people could contrive a way by which the expenses of a school 
could be saved, there would be no school during that year." — Ibid, p. 163. 
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Bradford. In fact, few women during the seventeenth century could 
write, either in Virginia or New England. Mr. Bliss says that re- 
cords written by town officers and aocounts written in private 
families in New England are miserably illiterate. The legislators 
themselves declared that the law as to schools had been "shame- 
fully neglected." Whenever the people could contrive a way by 
which the expenses of a school could be saved, there would be no 
school that year. The few schools that existed were taught by a man 
"two months in winter and by a woman two months in summer." 

The actual outcome of both systems can be best judged of by 
the records left behind in Virginia and Massachusetts — marriage 
bonds, deeds, wills, letters, town and county records, etc., and 
these tell no uncertain story in favor of the Virginians. 

Owing to the great trade of Virginia, which developed an enor- 
mous correspondence with London, the Virginians of all classes 
were exceedingly unprovincial. We are told that "the planters 
and even the native negroes talked good English without idiom or 
tone, and discoursed handsomely on most common subjects." 1 They 
looked down upon all Englishmen who did not come from the great 
metropolis; and persons from Bristol, the smaller cities in England, 
the rural districts, and from Scotland, were laughed at for their 
"jargon," as they called the dialects which prevailed in those 
places. 2 

Third Glass. — The poor whites. As the second class was much 
larger than the similar class in Massachusetts during the colonial 
days, so this was much smaller. Beverley, who wrote his history 
of Virginia in 1705, claims that Virginia was " the best poor man's 
country in the world." As proof, he states that £5 left by a char- 

1 Hugh Jones' Present State of Virginia. 

! A few years ago, when Matthew Arnold was in this country, he was given 
a dinner at Washington, at which the only Southern gentleman present was 
Randall L. Gibson, of Louisiana. Being asked where in this country he found 
the best English spoken, he said: "Why in Virginia, which has the old Eng- 
lish names for its counties and cities, and the best English speech." It is 
stated in the Boiling Memoirs (1764) that John Boiling, eldest son of Bobert 
Boiling and Jane his wife, granddaughter of Pocahontas, being once in Eng- 
land to receive some inheritance, found himself in the company of a lady from 
Yorkshire (a place where language is much abused), who, hearing him speak, 
exclaimed in her country dialect with much astonishment: "My God! only 
hear this gentleman; he speaks English as well as we do." "Yes, indeed, 
madam," replied he, "and some hundreds of times better, or I should be 
sorry for it." 
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itable testator to the poor of bis parish lay for nine years before 
any one was found poor enough to accept. As shown by the vestry 
books, yet in existence, the taxes laid for the poor were always 
light. 

In 1724, Hugh Jones wrote: "The Plenty of this country and 
the good wages given to work-folks occasion very few poor, who 
are supported by the Parish, being such as are lame, sick or de- 
crepit through age, distempers, accidents or severe infirmities; 
for where there is a numerous family of poor children the Vestry 
takes Care to bind them out apprentices, by which means they are 
never tormented with vagrant and vagabond beggars, &c." 

And as late as 1773, J. F. D. Smythe, in his Travels, declares 
that " the real poor class were in Virginia less than anywhere in 
the world." 

The fishermen always constituted a large element of the popula- 
tion of Massachusetts. And, yet, John Adams is reported as say- 
ing of these people that "they were as abject as slaves." 1 Adams 
may have been speaking somewhat for political effect at the time, but 
the testimony of Col. Hudson Muse, of Virginia, who visited these 
people in 1771, is of much the same purport. "So much poverty I 
never before beheld." * 

Perhaps, the Baron de Riedesel had these people in mind when 
he wrote in his Memoirs of the -Revolution that "only one in ten of 
the people of Massachusetts could read or write." Certainly in 
Rhode Island there must have been a great many grossly 
ignorant people to have permitted till 1842 the oligarchy of 
the ancient charter. When in 1729 Dean Berkely put in at 

3 Jefferson's Works (Randolph'), I. , p. 23. 

s " My captain being a young man and well acquainted on shore, for want 
of better amusement, persuaded me to walk at least six or eight miles back- 
wards or forwards on the shore side, to show me the Yanky girls, and though 
the distance was so short, I almost believed myself to be in a new world from 
the neighborhood of your town [Annapolis]. So much poverty I never before 
beheld, for, to the best of my knowledge, in the several houses that I visited 
the best furnished one had two chair frames without bottoms, a few stools and 
a block table, and their diet appeared to be suitable to their furniture, for in 
three houses where the family happened to be at dinner, it consisted only of 
a tray of boiled potatoes and beverage ; what still surprised me more, these 
very people might have got a great plenty of excellent oysters, fish and crabs 
within a hundred yards of their doors ; in short, I cannot tell you how mis- 
erable these poor, lazy, ragged devils appeared." — Letter of Col. Hudson Mum, 
Naval UoUector for Rappahannock River, Va., William and Maey College 
Quabieely, II., p. 240. 
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Rhode Island to find a place to erect his intended college, he found 
the countrymen, or, as they were termed, "the men in the woods," 
" grossly ignorant and uneducated," and very averse to strangers 
and their projects. 1 Nearly seventy years later the Duke de La 
Rochefoucauld-Liancourt passed judgment upon the people gen- 
erally " as singularly illiterate," with scarcely a well-conducted free 
school, their public records being in greater disorder than that of 
any other of the States. The cause of this he ascribes to the sea- 
faring lives led by the inhabitants, which carried the boys away 
from school and all opportunities for culture. 



A LIST OF GRADUATES OF HARVARD WHO WERE 

TORIES IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 

RESIDING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 8 

By R. S. Thomas. 

Amory, Thomas, 1741,.. Studied divinity. 

Badger, Rev. Moses, 1762, .'.Church of England. 

Bernard, Sir Thomas, Baronet,__1767,..Went to England. 

Bethune, George, 1740,.. One of the Protesters. 

Bliss, Daniel, 1760,. .Lawyer. 

Bliss, Johnathan, 1763, _ . Judge. 

Blowers, Sampson Salter, 1763,. .Lawyer. 

Borland, John Lindall, 1772,.. Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Bourne, Shearjashub, 1743,.. Lawyer. 

Bradford, William, 1760, --Officer in Bahamas. 

Bradosh, Eleazer, 1769, —Merchant. 

Brattle, Thomas, 1760,. .Proscribed. 

Brinley, Thomas, 1744,. .Merchant. 

Browne, William, 1755,. .Army. 

Byles, Rev. Mather, Sr., 1725,..Hollis-street Church. 

Byles, Rev. Mather, Jr., 1751,—Church of England. 

Chandler, Rufus, 176 6,.. Lawyer. 

Chandler, Nathaniel 1768, . .Lawyer. 

Chandler, William, 1772,.. Country gentlemen. 

Church, Benjamin, 1754, __ Physician (scholar roll). 

Clarke, Rev. William, 1759,.. Church of England. 

1 Bepott of the Royal Manuscripts Commission. 

8 Compiled from Sabine's Loyalists of the American Revolution. 



